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A PROMISING YOUNG PAINTER-ETCHER— 
MAURICE H. STERNE 

The future of etching as a fine art, and the probability of a revival 
of popular interest in this exquisite form of work, are questions about 
which one may to-day find the most diverse opinions. Certainly for 
many years etching has lost its hold on public favor, and this fact 
more than anything else is responsible for the scant attention paid to 
the needle and the copper plate 
by artists of reputation. The men 
who years ago demonstrated their 
ability to produce masterful plates 
have all found more lucrative, 
though surely not more congenial, 
occupations in painting, illustrating, 
teaching, and what not. Etching 
for them has become little more 
than a pleasant recollection. 

Indeed, the plates of these men, 
once so popular, are now not even 
offered for sale, and the art dealers' 
stock is practically limited to high- 
priced prints by the old masters 
and the equally high-priced plates 
by two or three of the most gifted 
men of modern times. Even these 
etchings appeal chiefly to connois- 
seurs and collectors. 

It is maintained that there are 
not wanting indications that etching 
will ultimately regain its old popu- 
larity with the general public and 
engross the attention of able artists. 
But however hopeful the times, it should be said there is little like- 
lihood that mature artists of reputation will be wooed by the charms 
of the needle. The future of etching lies in the hands of the young 
men who have yet their reputations to make, and hence those who 
show a predilection toward this sort of work and an aptitude for it 
should receive every encouragement. 

Considering the artistic possibilities of the needle, it is somewhat 
lamentable that so many people do not appreciate its results, and that 
even competent critics are divided into factions as regards its merit. 
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MAURICE H. STERNE 
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The fact is, as Mr. Hamerton once said, in art criticism the ultimate 
reason is never anything more than a statement of the relations 
between the critic's own mental constitution and the sort of art 
which it rejects or assimilates. The fact that one critic condemns 

what another extols 
is no reflection on 
the critic: it is sim- 
ply a witness of 
mental bias. And 
so with the public, 
it may not be an 
evidence of lack of 
taste for a person 
not to be a lover of 
etchings; his fancy 
may simply run to 
other interests 
equally artistic. On 
the other hand, it 
may be said that a 
person who loves 
good etchings — not 
the pretentious af- 
fairs whose surface 
is expressed in 
square yards, but 
the dainty things a 
Haden and a Whist- 
ler delighted to 
execute — is rarely a 
person of bad taste. 
Apropos of this 
division of opinion, 
no less a critic than 
Mr. Ruskin spoke 
strenuously against 
the needle. Etching 
to him was at best 
but an indolent and blundering art. He thought it indolent because 
it was easier to draw a line with the etching-needle than to engrave 
it with the burin, and blundering because the biting of the acid could 
not properly be controlled. Thus, as Ruskin viewed it, etching was 
but a mixture of art and accident. 

He thought that no one could'shade properly in etching, and said 
that even Rembrandt's shading was as bad as chiaroscuro. He con- 
tended that the art was so imperfect that nature could not satisfactorily 
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be imitated by it; and he declared, in support of his contention, that 
a cloud or a head of hair had never been etched. Artists, therefore, 
in his opinion, ought not to etch, and art students ought not to study 
etchings. Ruskin spoke doubtless from personal prejudice or from 
lack of sympathy with the etcher's aims and ambitions, and it is 
fortunate that his strictures do not find general currency in art circles. 
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SUNDAY ON THE BEACH 
By Maurice H. Sterne 



Otherwise the world would be robbed of much of that peculiar form 
of the beautiful that appeals imperatively, if not to the masses, at least 
to the educated and refined. 

I remember seeing in Brush and Pencil some months ago an 
account of the work of James D. Smillie at the National Academy of 
Design, in an effort to rehabilitate etching and train a body of young 
men to perpetuate the art worthily in America, and these introductory 
remarks are incident to a notice of the accomplishments of one of Mr. 
Smillie's pupils, Maurice H. Sterne. No admirer of Sterne's plates — 
and least of all his teacher — would maintain that the young man has 
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acquired a mastery of his 
art. He has, however, pro- 
duced many plates of ex- 
ceptional merit, and if pres- 
ent work may be taken as 
a gauge of what may rea- 
sonably be expected, Sterne 
has before him a brilliant 
future as an etcher. 

He is now an enthusiast 
with the needle, he has 
been thoroughly drilled in 
the means and methods of 
this form of artistic expres- 
sion, and it is to be hoped 
that the necessities of his 
present studio life, and the 
engrossing work of illustrat- 
ing and painting in which 
he is now engaged, may not 
lead him, as is so often the 
case, to part company with 
his first love, and to regard 
etching as the experimen- 
tal work of student days. 
To what extent Sterne has become imbued with the spirit of his 
teacher, and in what light he regards the art in which he has been 
drilled, may be 
gleaned from a re- 
cent conversation. 
Said he to the writer: 
4 'It is taken for 
granted that etching 
is an art of the past, 
and most people give 
a sigh of regret when 
the word is men- 
tioned. It is consol- 
ing to know that 
those people will not 
only sigh but yawn 
when a print of a 
masterpiece is shown 
to them. True, etch- 
ing to-day is not as 
popular as it was CHILDREN IN A B0AT 

By Maurice H. Sterne 
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several years ago, when a home was not complete without artists* 
proofs adorning its parlor walls. And such proofs could be had at 
almost any dry-goods store for #1.98, including a handsome frame. 
But its very popularity was the cause of its decline — in the public's 
favor, be it said. 

"The demand for artists' proofs brought forth all kinds of trash 
from men who had neither ability nor love for the art — men who gra- 
ciously condescended to 
supply the demand, grind- 
ing out battle scenes with a 
goat's head in the left-hand 
corner of the margin, and 
landscapes with winding 
brooks, romantic trees, and 
the sun setting beyond the 
distant hills. It follows 
that the left-hand corner 
should be reserved for a 
soldier fighting for his 
country's flag; but no, he 
is original this time, a 
beautiful girl's profile is 
peeping from the right- 
hand corner, and somehow 
the attention is fortunately 
attracted toward that cor- 
ner, away from the subject. 
Really, it is hard to decide 
whom to pity the more, 
those who created the de- 
mand or those who sup- 
plied it. Too bad this 
thrifty trade did not last, 
for there was some talk of 
instituting a union, where 
labor hours would have been strictly enforced by the organization. 

"In art, the demand should be created by the artist. Artistically, 
etching to-day is on a much higher plane than when it was the idol 
of the hour. As long as we have had a Rembrandt or a Whistler; 
as long as the artist will recognize the possibilities in the etching- 
needle; as long as etching has stood the best test and ordeal — the test 
of time — etching is and will always remain a fine art. 

"And what possibilities! what a chance for line, character, mass, 
depth, color! It has always been a puzzle why there is not a deep 
love for etching amongst a greater number of artists. The creation 
of such a sentiment is especially difficult among the elder artists, • 
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By Maurice H. Sterne 
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because their time is too valuable for experiments, and the fact that 
so many technical preliminaries are required for an etching has much 
to do with their disregard of it. Therefore it is, as you say, to the 
youthful student eager to try something new, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, that we must look for a revival. 

"Mr. James D. Smillie was one of the first to recognize that fact, 

and although many 
difficulties were in 
his way, he at last 
succeeded in estab- 
lishing an etching 
class at the Na- 
tional Academy of 
Design about ten 
years ago. Through 
lack of enthusiasm 
this class did not 
last very long, but 
this did not dis- 
courage Mr. Smillie. 
He made several 
more attempts, and 
the final one, with 
a beautiful class- 
room at the Acad- 
emy's new build- 
ing, is here to stay. 
"The young 
man who feels he 
would like to try 
his skill with the 
etching-needle has 
the opportunity to 
do so at the Acad- 
emy. If he shows 
any ability, he is 
encouraged; and if he does not, he is advised to leave it alone. If 
one does not show any feeling for line, it is best not to meddle with 
it, for an etching means more than a drawing on a plate: the 
technique may be ever so clever, but if not the work of an artist 
it has no excuse for its being. Of course this can be said of all 
arts. Do not consider technique an excuse for doing a thing: 
technique should be the means, not the aim and end. But students 
are so often carried away by the cleverness with which a work is 
done, they worship the stroke because to them it represents their 
endeavor. 




THE READER 

By Maurice H. Sterne 
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"It is not what one does or how he does it. It matters not how 
he sees it. What is essential in a work of art is that which makes 
one do it; express what you feel while doing the work, the result will 
be an expression of an emotion, and not a copy of a material fact. 
Of course it requires technique in order to express an emotion; where 
to acquire that 
technique depends 
.upon temperament. 
We have had great 
men who never saw 
the inside of an art 
school, and others 
who did, yet both 
may be masters. As 
everything has its 
good and bad side, 
so it is with the art 
school; a class-room 
is a place where all 
are apt to fall into 
one way of doing 
things; one learns a 
universal language, 
as we can see by 
comparing the 
works of all art 
schools, be they 
American, French, 
English, or German. 
"But the artist 
should not merely 
express his feelings: 
he should speak in 
his own individual 
language. Compare 
a characteristic 
handwriting with 
the script of a visit- 
ing-card. How cold 

and uninteresting will the copy plate appear next to the individual's 
writing! One learns to love the very ill-shaped letters. True, it is easy 
to read script, whereas we may have to puzzle over the writing before 
we will understand the import, and if some of the meaning will always 
remain a mystery to us, it is not the writer's fault." 

Sterne's life has been too short and his notable achievements are 
too limited to require an extended recitial of data. As regards his 
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LONGFEATHER 
By Maurice H. Sterne 
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plates, the etchings accompanying this article may safely be left to 
speak for themselves. They are direct, simple, forceful, showing 
economy of line, strength of conception, resourcefulness of expedients,, 
and skill in biting. 
His "Harbor g ' '- ' .JM!»W 
Scene," which ap- 
peared recently as 
a frontispiece in 
Brush and Pencil, 
and his "Rockaway 
Beach , ' ' shown 
herewith, are prob- 
ably his most im- 
portant plates, 
though "Maggie," 
his prize-winner of 
1899 at the Acad- 
emy, is larger and 
more pretentious, 
and not inferior in 
point of technical 
excellence. Many 
of his portraits, 
particularly "The 
Reader" and "A 
Profile," are espe- 
cially delicate and 
finely etched. 

Sterne was born 
in Moscow, Russia, 
in 1877 — a bio- 
graphical note or 
two will suffice as a 
conclusion to this 
notice — and at the 
age of ten found 
himself in New 
York, forced to sup- 
port himself, and 
to this end doing 
any kind of work 

that offered itself. In 1894 he entered the National Academy of 
Design. For the first two years he studied only at night, devoting 
his days to other work. This division of time, however, he found 
militated against success in either occupation, and he felt impelled 
to make a decision between art and trade. Art had the stronger 




MAGGIE 

By Maurice H. Sterne 

First Prize (Baldwin), 1899, National Academy of Design 
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hold upon him, and he finally abandoned business in his devotion to 
his education at the Academy. 

After two years more of study he was rewarded by receiving first 
prizes for painting, drawing, composition, and etching. Being money 
prizes, these gave him a start. He took a studio and cast his lot with 
the other young artists of the metropolis, experiencing the usual hard- 
ships and disappointments, which fortunately have only helped to 
strengthen his faith in himself and his art. For the last four years 
he has been painting, etching, and illustrating, and has regularly been 
represented at the current exhibitions. Allan C. Bixby. 

EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 

The deepest interest is manifested to-day in all forms of applied 
art, and as a natural consequence there is a sharp demand for 
designers who have the ability to produce something graceful, 
striking, or original. There is a craving, more pronounced than in 
former years, for more beauty in the home, in public edifices, in 
common things of utility. Fauna, flora, the human form — every- 
thing is made to subserve the purposes of the decorator. A mere 
suggestion^ often all that is necessary to give direction to pro- 
longed and fruitful effort. The examples of decoration and design 
herewith presented are all eminently suggestive. The three cuts 
on Plate 19 are of headpieces after the antique by Gerhard Munthe, 
and are used here by courtesy of Die Kunst. They are . especially 
appropriate to the Sagas they are meant to illuminate. The two cuts 
on Plate 20 are of marquetry panels, and are the work of Stephen 
Webb, a clever designer. They show a skillful use of shell forms. 
The four cuts on Plate 21 are fabric designs by the French house of 
Besselievre Fils. These show an equally skillful use of floral forms 
for decorative purposes. 

These cuts all show insistence on the principles which the masters 
of decoration observe — recurrence and balance. As Walter Crane, 
one of the leaders in the art, says, experience teaches us that the 
most harmonious arrangements of form and line are those in which 
the leading lines and forms, through all sorts of variations, continually 
recur, and that in any defined space, as a panel, tile, or border, one 
must place a principal mass, and at once balance it with a correspond- 
ing mass, or some equivalent. Thus a clever designer, as in the case 
of the following headpieces, will take forms intrinsically not graceful, 
and by mere force of repetition or arrangement, produce an artistic 
effect; or, as in the case of the marquetry panels and fabric designs, 
he will take forms that have in themselves the elements of grace, and 
by the same means weave them into a tissue of beauty. 



